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[Combat of Hudibras and Sidrophel.] 


HUDIBRAS.—No, XI. 


Huptsras and the Astrologer first exchange civilities ; 
but the knight, quack and pretender as he was him- 
self, was an unbeliever in the quackeries and pre- 
tensions of astrology, which he very efficiently ridi- 
cules, although, in confirmation of the power of his 
art, the astrologer informs him of the purpose of his 
visit :— 
* You are in love, sir, with a widow, 

Quoth he, that does not greatly heed you, 

And for three years sh’ has rid your wit 

And passion, without drawing bit : 

And now your bus’ne#s ig to know 

If you shall carry her or no. 

Quoth Hudibras, Youi’re in the right, 

But how the devil you came by ’t 

I can't imagine; for the stars 

I am sure cari tell no more than horsé; 

Nor can their aspécts (though yé pore 

Your eyes out on ’em) tell you more 

Than th’ oracle of éieve and shears, 

That turns as certaitt as the spheres. 

But if the Devils of your council, 

Much may be done; my noble Donzeél ; 

And ‘tis on this account I come 

To know from you my fatal dooni.” 


After some further discussion, the knight remaining 
unconvinced, Sidrophe]l endeavours to defend his art 
by quoting the old and exploded imstances of its suc- 
cess, in which the author as ingeniously exposes its 
weakness as in the attacks of his antagonist :-— 


 Quoth Sidrophel, It is no part 
Of raoe to ery sr on srt 
And what it ma ‘orm, den 
Because you wom Fase not 4 
As Averrhoes play’d: but a mean trick, 
‘o damn our whole art for eccentric.) 
For who knows all that knowledge contains? 
Men dwell not on the tops of mountains, 
But on their side, or rising’s seat : 
So ’tis with knowledge’s vast height. 


No. 826. 





Do not the hist’ries of all ages 

Relate miraculous presages 

Of strange turns in the world’s affairs 
Foreseen b’ astrologers, soothsayers, 
Chaldeans, learn’d Genethliacks, 
And some that have writ almanacs ? 


* o * * 


When Cesar in the senate fell, 

Did not the sun eclips’d foretel, 

And, in resentment of his slaughter, 
Look pale for almost a year after ? 
Augustus, having b’ oversight 

Put on his left shoe *fore his right, 

Had like to have been slain that day 

By soldiers mutin’ing for pay. 

Are there not myriads of this sort, 
Which stories of all times report ? 

Is it not om’nous in all countries, 

When crows and ravens croak upon trees? 
The Roman senate, when within 

The city walls an owl was seen, 

Did cause their clergy with lustrations 
(Our synod calls humiliations) 

The round-fae’d prodigy t’ avert, 

From doing town atid country hurt. 
And if an owl have so much pow’r, 
Why should not planets have much more, 
That in a region far above 

Inferior fowls of the air move 

And should see farther, and foreknow 
More than their augury below ? 

Though that once served the polity 

Of mighty states to govern by ; 

And this is what we take in hand 

By pow’rful art fo understand ; 

Which, how we have perform’d, all ages 
Can speak th’ events of our presages. 
Have we not lately in the moon 

Found a new world, to th’ old unknown ? 
Discover'd sea and land, Columbus 
And Magellan could never compass? 
Made mountains with our tubes appear, 
And cattle grazing on ‘em there ? 


Vou. XIV.—I 
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The last few Iines contain another sneer at the efforts 
of the Royal Society. Hudibras continues obstinate 
in his incredulity, and asks, still pursuing the same 
subject— 
“ But what, alas: is it to us 

Whether i’ th’ moon men thus or thus 

Do eat their porridge, cut their corns, 

Or whether they have tails or horns ? 

What trade from theuce can you advance, 

But what we nearer have from France? 

What can our travellers bring home, 

That is not to be learut at Rome? 

What politics, or strange opinions, 

That are not in our own dominions ? 

What science can be brought from thence, 

In which we do not here commence ? 

What revelations, or religions, 

That are not in our native regions ? 

Are sweating-lanthorns, or screen-fans, 

Made better there than they ‘re in France ? 

Or do they teach to sing and play 

On the guitar a newer way? 

Can they make plays there that shall fit 

The public humour with less wit ? 

Write wittier dances, quaiuter shows, 

Or fight with more ingenious blows ? 

Or does the man i’ th’ moon look big, 

And wear a huger perriwig, 

Show in his gait or face more tricks 

Than our own native lunatics? 

But if we out-do him here at home, 

What good of your design can come? 

As wind i th’ hypocondries pent 

Is but a blast if downward seut ; 

But if it upward chance to fly, 

Becomes new light and prophecy. 

So when your speculations tend 

Above their just and useful end, 

Although they promise strange and great 

Discoveries of dine far fet, 

They are but idle dreams and fancies, 

And savour strongly of the Ganzas.* 

Tell me but what ‘s the nat’ral cause 

Why on a sigu no painter draws 

The full moon ever, but the half; 

Resolve that with your Jacob's staff : 

Or while wolves raise a hubbub at her, 

And dogs howl when she shines in water ; 

And I shall freely give my vote, 

You may know something more remote.” 


The dispute grows hotter. Sidrophel “begins to 
Liuster,” and Hudibras retorts with a bitter attack on 
the practice of casting nativities ;— 

* Some towns and cities, some for brevity 
Have cast the "versal world’s nativity ; 
And made the infant stars confess, 

Like fools or children, what they please. 
Some calculate the hidden fates 

Of monkeys, puppy-dogs, and cats; 
Some running-nags, and fighting-cocks, 
Some love, trade, law-suits, and the pox : 
Some take a measure of the lives 

Of fathers, mothers, husbands, wives ; 
Make opposition, trine and quartile, 
Tell who is barren and who fertile ; 

As if the planet’s first aspect 

The tender infant did infect 

In soul and body, and instil 


All future and future ill : 
Which in their dark fatal’ ties lurking, 
At destin’d periods fall a-working, 


And break out, like the hidden seeds 
Of long diseases, into deeds, 

In friendships, enmities, and strife, 
And all th’ emergencies of life : 


* Gonzago or Domingo Gonsales wrote a Voyage to the 
Moon, and pretended to be carried thither by geese (in Spanish, 


yanzas).— Grey. 
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No sooner does he peep into 

The world but he has done his do, 

Catch'd all diseases, took all physic 

That cures or kills a man that is sick ; 

Marry’d his punctual dose of wives, 

Is cuckolded, and breaks, or thrives. 

There ‘s but the twinkling of a star 

Between a man of peace and war; 

A thief and justice, fool and knave, 

A buffing officer, and a slave ; 

A crafty lawyer, and pickpocket, 

A great philosopher, and a blockhead ; 

A form cher, and a player, 

A learn'd physician, and manslayer. 

As if men from the stars did suck 

Old age, diseases, and ill luck, 

Wit, folly, honour, virtue, vice, 

Trade, travel, women, claps, and dice ; 

And draw with the first air they breathe 

Battle and murder, sudden death. 

Are not these fine commodities 

To be imported from the skies, 

And vended here among the rabble, 

For staple goorls and warrautable ? 

Like money by the Druids borrow'd, 

’ In th’ other world to be restor'd.” 

Sidrophel, there. provoked, as the last and over- 
whelming proof of his knowledge, now says that by the 
stars he has become acquainted with Hudibras’s pre- 
vious adventures, and relates some as given in the 
“paltry story,” written in imitation of the original, to 
whicu we have alluded, and concludes :— 

“ Howe’er you vapour, 

I can what I affirm make appear ; 

Whachum shall justify 't t your face, 

And prove he was upon the place: 

He played the Saltinbancho’s part, 

Transform'd t’ a Frenchman by my art; 

He stole your cloak, and pick’d your pocket, 

Chous’d and caldees’d ye like a blockhead, 

And what you lost I can produce, 

If you deny it, here i’ th’ house.” 
Whereupon Hudibras denounces them both as “ knaves 
and cheats,” and dispatches Ralpho for a constable, 
while he “ holds ’em at bay.” 

“ But Sidrophel, who from th’ aspect 

Of Hudibras did now erect 

A figure worse portending far 

Than that of most malignant star, 

Believ’d it now the fittest moment 

To shun the danger that might come on ‘t, 

While Hudibras was all alone, 

And he and Whachum two to one. 

This being resolv’d, he spy a by chance 

Behind the door an iron lance, 

That many a sturdy limb had gor’d, 

And legs, and loins, and shoulders bor'd ; 

He snatch'd it up, and made a pass 

To make his way through Hudibras. 

Whachum had got a fire-fork, 

With which he vew’d to do his work. 

But Hudibras was well prepar’d, 

And stoutly stood = is guard ; 

He put hy Sidrophelo’s thrust, 

And in right manfully he rush’d : 

The weapon from his gripe he wrung, 

And laid him on the earth along. 

Whachum his sea-coal prong threw by, 

And basely turn’d his back ‘0 fly ; 

But Hudibras gave him a twitch 

As quick as lightning in the breech ; 

Just in the place where honour 's lodg’d, 

As wise philosophers have judg'd, 

Because a kick in that place more 

Hurts honour than deep wounds before. 

Quoth Hudibras, The stars determine 

You are my prisoners, base vermin ! 

Could they not tell you so, as weil 

As what I came to know foretel ? 





— 








By this what cheats you are we find, 

That in your own concerns are blind ; 

Your lives are now at my dispose, 

To be redeem‘d by fine or blows ; 

But who his honour would defile, 

To take or sell two lives so vile? 

I'll give you quarter: but your pillage, 

The conquering warrior’s crop and tillage, 
Which with his sword he reaps and ploughs, 
That's mine, the law of arms allows.” 


Hudibras proceeds to beat and plunder Sidrophel, 
who at length pretends to be dead, at which the 
knight becomes rather alarmed, but resolves to turn 
the event to the gratification of his revenge upon 
Ralph, by leaving him to answer for the supposed 
murder. The glee which he expresses at the contem- 
plated fate of his follower, and the humour of the de- 
scription of it, are inimitable :— 


“ He held it now no longer safe 
To tarry the return of Ralph, 
But rather leave him in the lurch : 
Thought he, he has abus‘d our church, 
Refusd to give himself one firk 
To carry on the public work ; 
Despis'd our synod-men like dirt, 
And made their discipline his sport ; 
Divulg’d the secrets of their classes, 
And their conventions proved high places ; 
Disparag'd their tithe-pigs, as pagan, 
And set at nought their cheese and bacon ; 
Rail'd at their covenant, and jeer'd 
Their rev'rend parsons to my beard ; 
For all which scandals, to be quit 
At once, this juncture falls out fit. 
I'll make him henceforth to beware, 
And tempt my fury if he dare; 
He must at least hold up his hand 
By twelve freeholders to be scann’d ; 
Who by their skill in palmitry 
Will quickly read his destiny ! 
And make him glad to read his lesson, 
Or take a turn for ’t at the session : 
Unless his light and gifts prove truer 
Than ever yet they did, I ‘m sure ; 
For if he ‘scape with whipping now, 
*Tis more than he can hope to do: 
And that wil] disengage my couscience 
O’ th’ obligation, in his own sense ; 
I'll make him now by force abide 
What he by gentle means denied, 
To give my honour satisfaction, 
And right the brethren in the action. 
This being resolv’d, with equal speed 
And couduct he approach‘d his steed, 
And with activity unwont 
Assay'’d the lofty beast to mount ; 
Which, once achiev'd, he spurr’d his palfrey, 
To get from th’ enemy and Ralph free ; 
Left danger, fears, aud foes behind, 
And beat, at least three lengths, the wind.” 


This canto is followed by an Epistle to Sidrophel, 
published ten years subsequently, which has no real 
connexion with the poem, and the object of which is, 
under this name, to ridicule Sir Paul Neal, a member 
of the Royal Society, who had given offence by deny- 
ing to Butler the authorship of ‘ Hudibras.’ The satire 
is sufficiently caustic, but it is not our purpose to notice 
it here. 





Climate of Kordofan.—During the dry season, everything in 
nature appears desolate and dismal; the plants are burnt up; 
the trees lose their leaves, and appear like brooms; ne bird is 
heard to sing; no animal delights to disport in the gladness of 
its existence; every living being creeps towards the forest to 
secrete itself, seeking shelter from the fearful heat: save that, 
now and then, an ostrich will be seen traversing the desert fields 
in flying pace, or a giraffe hastening from one oasis to another. 
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In this season, however, frightful hurricanes occasionally arise, 
and fill the minds of those who have not been witness of such a 
phenomenon in nature befure, with the utmost consternation. A 
powerful current of air, of suffocating heat, blows fiercely from 
one point of the heavens to the other, devastating everything 
that lies in its course. The atmosphere bears at these times 
generally a leaden grey appearance, and is impregnated with 
fine sand; the sun loses its brilliancy, and total darkiwess enve- 
lopes the earth, rendering it even difficult to distinguish objects 
at a few paces distant. The sky changes suddenly, becomes of 
a yellow colour, then assumes a reddish hue, and the sun appears 
as a blood-red disk. . The wind howls, tears up everything 
within its reach; houses, fences, and trees by the roots, carrying 
them away with it; levels mounds of sand, and piles uy fresh 
hills. In short, the devastation caused by a hurricane of this 
kind is beyond description. Unfortunate, indeed, is be whe 
happens to be overtaken in the desert by one of these storms. 
There is no course left for him to save himself, but to throw 
himself with his face on the ground, in order to avoid suffocation 
by the pressure of the atmosphere. Respiration is totally im- 
peded ; all the fibres are tightly contracted; the chest threatens 
to burst for want of pure air; and a man of rather weak cunsti- 
tution, overtaken by one of these hurricanes in the open air, gene- 
rally succumbs, But robust men, even those in full vigour of 
life, feel depressed in every limb for several bours after expo- 
sure to these storms, and recover but slowly, aud by degrees. 
Animals fly and endeavour to conceal themselves; every crea- 
ture, in fact, seeks a place of shelter. The camels on journeys 
indicate the storm, before it breaks forth by an unsteadiness of 
gait, and by drooping their heads towards the ground. The 
rains begin in the npouth of Juve, and terminate with the month 
of October. Those who have not spent this season in a tropical 
country can form nip idea of the showers which then drench the 
earth. The storms generally arise in the east or in the south. 
A small black cloud is, at first, perceived on the horizon, which 

increases as it approaches, spreads in a few minutes, with iucre- 
dible velocity, over the whole region, and then descends, A 
fearful storm now rages; flash upon flash, and peal succeeding 
peal, the lightning illumiues the whole heavens, and the thunder 
rolls most fearfully, as if the sky were about to open aud the 
earth to burs’; streams of water pour down with violence, which 

the soil is i.capable of imbibing, and torrents are thus furmed, 

destined, however, soon to be lost in the sands. Showers of this 

description generally last over one quarter of an hour, seldom for 
a longer period, and very rarely indeed are they repeated on the 

same day. They remit frequently during two, three, or even 

six days, and this is the most unhealthy, and even dangerous 

time both for strangers and natives; but it is admitted by 

general consent that those of white colour suffer more than the 

blacks.— Travels in Kordofan, by Ignatius Pallme, 


Chinese Fireworks—The grand spectacle commenced with 
what appeared to be a great fouutain of fire rising out of the 
ground. While this was burning, a great chest was raised into 
the air to the height of nearly one hundred feet, and from thence 
it let down a splendid wheel of fire. This was no sooner out 
than a great column descended from the chest to the earth, con- 
sisting of an infinite number of little stars, and accompanied by 
four other columns furmed of paper lanterns, all illuminated 
within. This beautiful sight lasted a cousid: rable time, when 
another burning fountain appeared, nearly similar to the last; 
then a variety of columns of different shapes aud colours, which 
also continued some time, keeping the spectators in a state of 
enchantment, all the Europeans admitting that they had never 
seen anything so admirable in their own countries. This part 
of the spectacle was succeeded by a pyrotechnic exhibition, 
which the Chinese call the war, being a discharge of numberless 
rockets, which move in opposite directions, and then strike 
agaiust some boards, producing a noise exactly similar to that of 
arrows shut from two contending armies. While this was going 
on, flaming fountains arose out of the earth in various directions, 
wheels and girandoles of fire were in motion on all sides, and 
the uproar was completed by continued and powerful reports like 
volleys of artillery. Fireworks, more ur less splendid according 
to circumstances, are also exhibited on this occasion at the seats 
of — of rank, for the amusement and diversion of the ladies, 
and the lower orders in geveral are particularly fond of this 
amusement.— Father Ripa’s Residence at the Court of Peking: in 
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(Garofalo, and a part of his 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.— No. XXXVII. 


Scuotars oF RapHarit—concluded. 


Owe of these Ferrarese painters, Benvenvro Garo- 
FALO, studied for some time at Rome in the school of 
Raphaei, but it does not appear that he assisted, like 
most of the other students, in any of his works. He 
was older than Raphael, and already advanced in his art 
before he went to Rome; but while there he knew 
how to profit by the higher principles which were laid 
down, studied assiduously; and with a larger, freer 
style of drawing, and a certain elevation in the expres- 
sion of his heads, he combined the glowing colour 
which characterised the first painters of his native 
city. There is a small picture by Garofalo in our 
National Gallery (No. 81), which is a very fair ex- 
ample of his style. The subject is a Vision of St. Augus- 
tine, rendered still more poetical by the introduction 
of the Virgin and Child above, and the noble figure of 
St. Catherine, who stands behind the saint. Garofalo’s 
smal] pictures are not uncommon ; his large pone 
are chiefly confined to Ferrara and the churches 


around it. 
Tipatoi of Bologna, Innocenza pa Imoza, and Ti- 
MOTEO DELLA Vite were also painters of the Roman 
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Vision of St. Augustine.) 


school, whose works are very seldom met with in 
England. 

Another painter, who must not be omitted, was 
Givt10 CLovio. He was originally a monk, and began 
by imitating the miniatures in the illuminated missals 
and psalm-books used in the Church. He then studied 
at Rome, and was particularly indebted to Michael 
Angelo and Giulio Romano. His works are a proof 
that greatness and correctness of style do not depend 
on size and space; for into a few inches square, into 
the ersheagye ornaments round a page of manuscript, 
he could throw a feeling of the sublime and beautiful 
worthy of the great masters of art. The vigour and 

recision of his drawing in the most diminutive 
sate the imaginative beauty ef some of his tiny 
compositions, for Giulio’ was no copyist, is almost 
inconceivable. His works were enormously paid, and 
executed only for sovereign princes and rich prelates. 
Fifteen years of his life were spent in the service of 
Pope Paul III. (1534—1549), for whom his finest pro- 
ductions were executed. He died in 1578, at the age 
of eighty. 

Besides the Italians many painters came from be- 
yond the Alps to place themselves under the tuition of 

aphael; among these were Bernard von Orlay from 
Brussels, Michael Coxcis from Mechlin, and George 
Penz from Nuremberg. But the influence of Ra- 
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phael’s mind and style is not ae apparent in any of 
these painters, of whom we shall have more to say 
hereafter. By George Penz there is a beautiful por- 
trait of Erasmus in the Royal Gallery at Windsor. 

Pzpro Campana, who was a great favourite of 
Charles V., carried the principles of the Roman school 
into Spain. On the whole we may say that while 
Michael Angelo and Raphael displayed in all they did 
the inspiration of genius, their scholars and imitators 
inundated all Italy with mediocrity : 


“ Art with hollow forms was fed, 
But the sow? of art lay dead.” 





(St. Catherine.—From Tibaldi.]) 





MUSCARDINE, 


A REMARKABLE DISEASE IN SILKWORMS. 
{Coneladed from p. 55.) 


THe results of M. Audouin’s experiments, as noticed 
in a former article, had sufficiently proved that mus- 
cardine was a contagious malady, His next step in 
the inquiry was to determine its nature. If muscar- 
dine was really a vegetable substance, he was disposed 
to think that it did not begin to form until after the 
death of the insect; that the insect was not killed by 
the germination of the ong within its body, but by 
some vegetable poison which it contained. 

To settle these questions a number of insects were 
inoculated with muscardine, and then their bodies were 
from time to time subjected to an anatomical inspec- 
tion, aided by the microscope: this plan enabled the 
observer to follow out the changes which took place in 
the insect from the time of inoculation up to death. 
On the 16th of July four chrysalides which had recently 
assumed that form were inoculated, and some hours 
after one of them was dissected. Under the micro- 
scope the inoculating matter was readily distinguished 
among the fatty substance with which the insect is 
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an infinite number of sporules supported by minute 
stems. 

On the 18th a second chrysalis was dissected, when 
an important change was noticed. The vegetable mat- 
ter presented certain prolongations resembling rootlets, 
spreading in all directions, and evidently due to an 
eccentric growth. The Thallus* was already evident, 
and about it were a number of little globules. The 
extremities of the rootlets appeared to be in immediate 
contact with the fatty matter of the chrysalis. It was 
necessary to employ a magnifying power of three or 
4 hundred in order clearly to distinguish these de- 
tails. 

On the 19th a third chrysalis was examined. It ex- 
hibited no external marks of disease ; but dissection 
left no doubt as to the prodigious growth of the vege- 
table matter within the body. The thallus was com- 
posed of numerous filaments: from the point at which 
the insect had been inoculated a multitude of rootlets 
and branches proceeded in every direction ; and their 
structure was easily ascertained: some were furnished 
with Jittle buds at their extremities ; while others were 
provided with two, three, or four lobes, the interior of 
which was filled with granules of an irregular shape. 
Occasionally the little globules above noticed separated 
from the thallus, and were conveyed by the surround- 
ing liquid to other places, where they became new 
centres of vegetation; and thus by degrees the whole 
of the fatty substance was displaced, and the insect 
killed. 

These experiments were repeated on a number of 
silkworms in the larva state with precisely similar 
results, thus proving that the vegetable is parasitically 
developed during the life of the insect, and is, in fact, 
the sole cause of its death. But its external appear- 
ance is regulated by circumstances. It was found 
that if, after the death of the insect, its body were kept 
in a very dry place, the vegetable parasite did not 
appear on the exterior; and in this way dead worms 
were preserved for more than a year; but by placing 
them under a glass upon moist sand, the vegetation 
appeared in a day or two. 

The botanical examination of this minute vegetable 
was first entered into by M. Balsano, Professor of Na- 
tural History at the Lyceum of Milan. He decided 
that it was a species of Botrytis, or mildew, and named 
it Botrytis Bassiana, in honour of Dr. Bassi. It was 
afterwards examined with greater minuteness by M. 
Montagne, who named it B. paradoxa. He noticed 
that the branches of the thallus were transparent, 
and that their interior was filled with granules, which 
became spores. By placing these spores between two 
surfaces of glass, with moisture, they were made to 
germinate, thereby proving that the growth of the 
vegetable was not exclusively due to insect mat- 
ter, but to moisture. By placing the sporules on 
various moist organic substances, an immense num- 
ber of varieties were obtained. The dead bodies 
of silkworms were afterwards found to be liable 

to muscardine if left in a damp place, although 
they had gone through their regular changes in per- 
fect health, had Jaid their eggs, and died in the natural 
manner. 

Since the botrytis may be thus developed on inert 
matter without inoculation by an animal attacked by 
the malady, an explanation is afforded of the sudden 
and extensive devastations of this disease in silkworm 
establishments where it had been previously unknown ; 
and the visitation is not merely explained, but a 
remedy suggested. Supposing the silkworms to have 
passed through all their changes, and accomplished 
the term of their existence, their bodies are thrown 

* The thallus is the leafy part in lichens; also the union of 





abundantly provided. It seemed to be composed of 


stem and leaf in those and some other tribes of imperfect plants, 
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out of doors, perhaps upon the dunghill, or at any rate 
in some place where warmth, air, and moisture soon 
produce fermentation. In a short time muscardine 
18 produced on the bodies of the insects, and its minute 
seed is borne by the winds, and diffused among nume- 
rous nurseries, which till then had been celebrated for 
fine healthy worms. Thus contagion may be spread 
through a whole village, nay, through a whole dis- 
trict; for a single insect infected with muscardine 
may produce millions of seeds. Even the eggs may 
be infected by these seeds ; for when some eggs were 
dusted over with muscardine by way of experiment, 
two-thirds of the worms died six days after they were 
hatched. In another case where a dead fly, covered 
with muscardine, was simply placed near the eggs, 
above half the worms died in an equal time after being 
hatched. But in these experiments the dead worms 
were separated every day from the survivors. The 
results must be far more fatal in ordinary nurseries, 
where litter is allowed to remain unchanged during 
several days, and the dead worms are left in contact 
with the living. 

The remedies, or rather the preventives, to be em- 
7 in these cases (as given in a published memoir 

y M. Johanys), are as ibowes--Poselaiahe to the 
time of hatching, if the eggs be washed in water con- 
taining one-twentieth part of alcohol, or of sulphate of 
copper, or of nitrate of lead, muscardine will not 
appear, even if the eggs had previously been dusted 
over with the powder of muscardine. Setee it had 
long been customary with rearers to wash the eggs with 
wine, under the idea of strengthening the worms, and 
by so doing they had in many cases preserved the eggs 
from an unsuspected evil, by washing off or destroying 
the minute seeds of muscardine. 

The results of an extensive series of experiments 
have established that a solution of sulphate of copper, 
or of nitrate of lead, employed to wash the walls of the 
rooms where the silkworms are hatched, as well as the 
boxes and various utensils employed in nursing them, 
is almost, if not entirely, effectual in preventing 
muscardine. 

The malady is doubtless developed by contact; that 
is. by the seeds of the botrytis attaching themselves to 
the living animal. It is therefore necessary to watch 
the silkworms, and every day to remove the dead: so 
also, the moment one of them exhibits a white powder 
on the surface of the body, it must be taken away, lest 
the germs of the disease should be diffused by the 
agitation of the air. By adopting these precautions 
M. Johanys was able to rear silkworms with perfect 
success in boxes that had been washed in nitrate of 
lead, &c., although in other boxes, contained in the 
same room where he conducted all his experiments, 
the silkworms were dying by hundreds. 

The result of one experiment forcibly illustrated the 
necessity of removing sick and dead worms from the 
living. On the 12th of June four hundred worms 
were distributed in two boxes, one of which had been 
washed with sulphate of copper. In each box were 
placed some worms dead of muscardine: the dead 
were not removed, nor was the litter changed until the 
end of the experiment. On the fourth day, that is, 
on the 16th, the mortality commenced, and by the 21st 
all the worms were dead in one box, and only eleven 
were alive in the other. The survivors were. in 
the box the sides of which had been washed with the 
solution of oor but this experiment shows 
how comparatively useless all preparation is, unless 
the sick and dead worms are every day removed 
from the living, and unless the litter be constantly 
renewed. 

At the request of the Royal Academy of Science at 
Paris, M. Dutrochet prepared a report on the nature 
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of this disease and the remedies proposed. He states 
that acid and ammoniacal fumigations are useless ; 
that a solution of corrusive-sublimate and fumes of 
sulphur had been employed with tolerable success ; 
but he recommends rigid cleanliness and good ventila- 
tion as the best preservatives. 





BALLO DEGLI ORSI, OR BEAR-DANCING, 
AT ROME. 


fConcluded from p. 54.) 


A Frenca dancing-master, on observing the uncouth 
gambols and gambades of some uninstructed clowns, 
said with an oracular shrug of the shoulders, and a voice 
of much pathos—“ Poor human nature! it cannot 
dance of itself: it must be taught!” This is equally 
true of ursine nature: bears, like men, must be taught 
ere they can dance. We have explained on a former 
occasion the first lesson and rudiments of bear-dancing 
as they used to be taught in the mountains of the 
duchy of Parma.* A great deal depended upon the 
bear’s chaussure. Bruin’s fore-legs were left in their 
natural state, but his hind-legs were protected by a 
sort of boot or buskin made of leather, and having a 
wooden sole. Being thus chaussé, he was put upon a 
heated flagstone, with a charcoal fire underneath it; 
and then bruin naturally raised his unprotected fore- 
paws in the air, and moved his hind-legs up and down 
in order to avoid the heat of the flagstone, upon which 
he was kept by means of ropes and a circle of strong 
hoops. While he capered, his instructors blew their 

ipes and beat their drums or their tabors. After a 
ew lessons of this sort Bruin would stand upon his 
hind-legs and cut capers as soon as ever he heard the 
music. But to make a Vestris bear it was necessary 
to take him in hand in his early life. Not only does 
not human nature dance of itself, but it is scarcely to 
be taught after it has attained to years of discretion. 
The Polka-mania which has made the middle-aged and 
even the old whose education had been neglected in 
their youth, to think of learning to dance—which has 
led to the formation of Polka clubs and Polka classes, 
wherein fathers and grandfathers are toiling two nights 
a week to master the difficulties of the heel and toe 
step, hath also demonstrated in a very forcible manner 
the expediency and, in fact, the indispensable neces- 
sity of early tuition. Madame Michaud, that best of 
teachers for the young, will tell you that she can 
hardly have her children ¢oo young. It is just the 
same with bears. 

Some speculators of the Val di Taro once made 
a great mistake which was attended with very 
serious consequences. Being at Genoa, they heard 
of a very fine big bear that was on board a Bal- 
timore schooner. ~ bargained with the Yankee 
skipper, who was very giad to get rid of so troublesome 
a passenger, but who nevertheless made them pay a 
good price for the mouster. It was a beast of the very 
biggest size, and no doubt would have been very at- 
tractive if only he could have been tamed and taught ; 
but he was aa old bear, and had lived a long time in 
the republic of the United States. He had not been a 
day in the possession of the poor Italians before they 
wished him down the skipper’s throat or back at Bal- 
timore. Great was the toil and trouble they had in 
getting him across the Apennines from Genoa to their 
own secluded valley: he was sullen, morose, and at 
the same time snappish and petulant. But it was not 
until they tried to give him his first dancing lesson 
(his education had been entirely neglected all the while 
he had been living under the Stripes and Stars) that 
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they found what an untamable monster they had got. 
The flagstone being prepared, he was brought forth. 
With much difficulty and some danger the boots or 
buskins were put upon his hind-legs; but when they 
got him upon the stone and stirred up the charcoal 
beneath, Misericordia! there was no balding him. As 
soon as he felt the heat, instead of lifting his fore- 
paws up in the air and dancing on his hind ones, he 
uttered a fearful grow], made a still more fearful 
spring, and breaking hoops and cordage, and upsetting 
all the men that opposed him, he burst away and made 
with all speed for the wooded side of the mountain 
with some of the broken ropes hanging to him. The 
poor men, tearing their hair and cursing the day that 
they had seen him, followed as fast as they could ; but 
though they might have shot him, they found it im- 
possible to capture him alive; which, seeing the 
price they had paid for him to the Baltimore skipper, 
they were naturally anxious to dv. The monster was 
thus allowed to gain the covert of the thick wood, 
where he abided for some time to the great terror of 
the mountaineers, and to their no small loss, for he 
killed several of their goats and sheep. It was even 
said that he killed and ate upa child; while, on the 
other side of the mountains, it was reported that he 
had killed and eaten not one child, but a whole family. 
The magistrates and other local athorities of Borgo Val 
di Taro, Compiano, Bardi, Bedonia, and all the neigh- 
bouring townships and villages, were alarmed by the 
reports they heard, and in their first anger an order 
was issued for throwing into prison the unlucky bear- 
wards who had brought such an undisciplinable, 
perilous, unmannered, and unmanageable bear into the 
country. In the end, however, the justices of the peace 
did what was much better: they sent out a company 
of soldiers, the whole Posse Comitatus, armed as sports- 
men, and invited the peasantry to a grand battue. 
The poor bear-wards received an invitation; but their 
hearts were sad—they were grieving after the hard 
dollars which the Yankee skipper had got from them 
—and so they declined attending, saying (which was 
true enougl:) that they were no sportsmen, and that it 
was their business not to shoot bears, but to teach bears 
how to dance. The battue was made, and the bear 
being surrounded, was finally killed—though not until 
he had almost as many balis in him as there are stars 
in the banner under which he had lived and sailed. 
We believe that since this time none of the Proveditori 
and none of the teachers have ever dealt with an old 
American bear. 

The bears we saw exhibited at Rome and in the 
other parts of Italy, were all imported from places far 
abroad, from different foreign countries. Yet there are 
bears of native growth, bears that are born and that 
die in mountains not many miles from the Eternal 
City. Horace was once frightened by finding a wild 
bear in his path; and the present wild bears of the 
Italian mountains are no doubt descended from the 
same stock as the bruin that scared the great Roman 
poet. Some travellers have laughed at Horace’s fright, 
and have questioned whether he could have met a real 
wild bear: this scepticism is allied with ignorance. 
The rugged and lofty summits of the Great Rock of 
Italy (Il Grand Sasso d'Italia), the highest peak in the 
peninsula, nearly always covered with deep snow; the 
mountains above Aquila; the upper parts of Monte 
Majello, that towers above Sulmona; and some other 
portions of the Apennines which lie within the two 
provinces of the Abruzzi—all abound with wolves, and 
have, though in much smaller numbers, native wild 
bears. We never saw one, but were told that they 
were not unfrequently seen by sportsmen; and on 
crossing Monte Majello, which has in its deep crevasses 
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fields of ice and glaciers, we were shown marks in the 
snow which our guide confidently declared to be the 
foot-marks of a bear. They seemed newly made and 
certainly were not the foot-marks of the wolf or of any 
of the wild animals usually inhabiting those regions. 
We were told that this native bear was too shy and wild 
to be taught dancing ; and that, from his inferior size, he 
would be but an unattractive performer and spectacle 
compared with the big bears brought from foreign 
parts. 

If our memory does not betray us, some few Abruz- 
zesi bears were however, in former times, caught, 
taught, and exhibited. However this may be, or whether 
there were native Italian bears that danced to pipe 
and tabor in the streets of Rome and all through 
Europe, it is certain that there have been Abruzzesi 
bear-wards—men that have wandered from these moun- 
tains with bear and monkey over a good part of the 
world. One of them found in England a loving Eng- 
lishwoman who quitted her home and country for him, 
who crossed the sea with him when he re-crossed the 
Dover Straits, and who followed him and his bear, on 
foot, through France and Savoy, across the might 
Alps, over the Apennines, and through all Italy until 
he regained his home in the mountains of the Abruzzi. 
As we were approaching a very smal] hamlet situated 
in one of the ruggedest parts of Monte Majello, our 
guide told us that we should there find a countrywoman, 
the wife of an honest old man who, in his young days, 
had gone about the world with a dancing bear. We 
hurried to make this curious acquaintance. The good 
woman, whose name, Mary, had easily been Italianized 
into Maria, appeared then to be at least sixty years old, 
though, from her own account, she must have been 
some ten years younger. She had led a life of hard 
toil, and the peasantry of these bleak and poor regions 
are obliged to live very sparingly. She had been more 
than thirty years in these mountains, and in all that 
time had never seen a countryman or heard a word of 
her own language, except some scure of words, such 
as bread, beer, meat, money, &c., which her husband 
had picked up when strolling from town to town in 
England with his bear, and which he would repeat 
now and then, when he was merry, *o make her heart 
glad. She had almost forgotten her own tongue ; 
her vocabulary of English words was not much more 
copious than her husband’s; but still there was no 
mistaking the country of her birth and parentage. 
She told us, in very curious Italian, that she came from 
a small village not far from Manchester; that her 
family were all poor weavers who worked at home in 
their own cottage, and that she herself had learned to 
work a little in that way when the Italian destined to 
be her husband came to the village; that both man 
and bear were accommodated with lodging in her 
father’s house or in a shed behind it; that she was 
mightily afraid of the bear, but became very fond 
of his keeper, who was very fond of her; that they 
made love by signs and by an exchange of services and 
kind deeds; and that so, when he and his bear had 
perambulated all that district, and had collected all the 
pennies they could, and were about to take their depar- 
ture for ever, the man cried, and she cried, and then 
the man showed that he would stay a little longer ; and 
then, by means of sign-making and other natural ex- 
planations, it was agreed and fully settled that they 
should be man and wife; and as quickly as could be 
they were married in her own village church, and since 
her coming into her husband’s country she had been 
married again by his village priest. She told us with 
some fond pride, that her Giovanni was a bright-eyed 
handsome young man with long jet-black hair, when 
she married him and first began to tramp with him and 
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his bear. He was old now—a good many years older 
than herself—and his hair was grey and his beard very 
rough and white; but for the rest he was a hale man, 
with that honest open countenance which prevails very 
generally amongst the mountaineers of the Abruzzi, 
They had had sundry children, of whom some had died 
in their infancy, and one or twe in the French armies, 
into which they had been forced by Bonaparte’s con- 
scription. A daughter and a son were still living; the 
daughter was out at service in the town of Sulmona; 
the son was a good shepherd, and out among the 
mountains with his master’s sheep. The matron said 
she was little more than sixteen when she married. 
As well as we could make out from her yery loose 
dates and her few and yet confused details of facts, she 
must have left England in 1792 or 1793, or immediately 
before this country joined in the first great war of the 
French Revolution. After staying some time in France, 
she and her husband, in company with other wander- 
ing Italians, set off for Italy, taking their way through 
Savoy afd across Mont Cenis: they were much dis- 
turbed, alarmed, and hindered. The fine easy road 
across the Alps had not yet been made; the ascent to 
and the descent from the Cenis were then nothing 
but mule-paths, rough, narrow, and dangerous. All 
the passes of the Alps they came near unto were occu- 

ied by troops, and great batteries, or were daily visited 
G marching columns. The troops must have been 
those which belonged on the one side to the French 
Republic, and on the other to the King of Sar- 
dinia and the Emperor of Germany: they were des- 
perately contending for the passes of the Alps and the 
dominion of Upper Italy; they were engaged in the 
most momentous of struggles, and the destiny of nations 
depended upon the result of the long conflict. But all 
this was as nothing to the poor young Englishwoman 
and her husband, whose sole care was how to get their 
dancing bear with safety to the other side of the moun- 
tains. If they lost their bear ey | would lose their 
little all ; if they saved their bear, let French repub- 
licans succeed in forcing their way into Italy, or let the 
armies of the King of Sardinia and the Emperor suc- 
ceed in keeping them out of it, Giovanni, with his wife 
and dancing-bear, might jog quietly along from Susa 
to Turin and from Turin to Rome, living and even sav- 
ing a little money on the way; and when his long 
campaign should be ended, Giovanni might sell his 
well-taught bear for a good price, and carry the money 
home with him to his mountains. Sad were their fears, 
exhausting their troubles: at times they gave them- 
selves up to despair and looked upon the bear as no 
better than dead; for the rude unconscionable soldiers, 
after making him dance for nothing, would threaten to 
shoot him for sport; but in the end they got through the 
Alps, and the armies, and all their troubles. Giovanni 
sold his bear before he reached Rome, and then going 
to his own mountains he abandoned that line of life en- 
tirely. At the time of our visit (it will soon be twenty 
years ago) the old couple had a small piece of ground 
and a stone-built cottage of their own. The woman 
had never heard from her country since the day she 
left it, For many along year the war interrupted all 
communication, and it is more than probable that her 
family were not naturally acre | correspondents. 
Her own accomplishments included neither reading 
nor writing ; and her husband had never attended any 
school except the bear’s dancing-school. She was evi- 
dently glad to see a countryman, and she offered us 
some bread and milk, which seemed all she had in the 
house to offer; but when we asked her whether she 
would not like to see her own country again before she 
died, she shook her head, and said that it was many 
a year too late to think of that; that she was very 
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well where she was; that if she returned nobody 
would know her and she would know nebody, and 
that her father and mother must have been dead long 
since. 








Markets of Centra, Asia.—Manufacturers who work chiefly 
for the markets of Central Asia must also study mure diligently 
the prevailing taste of the Asiatics, Thus, for instance, muslin 
turbans with gold borders at both ends, as they are manufactured 
with us, are more sought after than muslins brought from other 
quarters. The muslins of Glasgow, for example, which have 
birds represented on them, cannot be used by Mussulmans in 
making their namaz, for they represent the figure of a living 
creature. It was a lucky idea on the o of our Moscow manu- 
facturers, who sent out last year checked turbans; for they not 
only pleased the Tajiks and Uzbeks, but the Afghans also, 
Their quick sale shows how advantageous it is to study variety 
in saleable articles suited to the wants and caprices of oue's cus- 
tomers. We have another instance of the truth of this assertion, 
and that is in sending sugar in small loaves instead of large 
ones, Asiatics are in the habit of making presents to their friends 
in sugar; and as it would be reckoned uncivil fo send pieces 
cut from a large loaf of sugar, they would have either to abstain 
from making such presents on account of the expense, or put 
themselves to the inconvenience of laying out a considerable 
= of money.—Bokhara : its Amir and its People; by the Baron 

. de Bode. 





Chinese Gardening in 1711.—This, as well as the other country 
residences which I have seen in China, is in a taste quite different 
from the European ; for whereas we seek to exclude nature by 
art, levelling hills, drying up lakes, felling trees, bringing paths 
into a straight line, constructing fountains at a great expense, and 
raising flowers in rows, the Chinese on the contrary, by means 
of art, endeavour fo imitate nature. Thus in these gardens 
there are labyrinths of artificial hills, intersected with numerous 
paths and roads, some straight and others undulating; some in 
the plain and the valley, others carried over bridges and to the 
summit of the hills by means of rustic work of stones and shells. 
The lakes are interspersed with islets upon which small! pleasure- 
houses are constructed, and which are_reached by means of boats 
or bridges. To these houses, when fatigued with fishing, the 
emperor retires accompanied by his ladies. The woods contain 
hares, deer, and game in great numbers, and a certain animal 
resembling the deer, which products musk. Some of the open 
spaces are sown with grain and vegetables, and are interspersed 
with plots of fruit-trees and flowers. Wherever a convenient 
situation offers, lies a house of recreation, or a dwelling fo. the 
eunuchs. There is also the seraglio, with a large open space in 
front, in which once a month a fair is held for the entertainment 
of the ladies; all the dealers being the eunuchs themselves, who 
thus dispose of articles of the most valuable and exquisite de- 
scription.— Father Pare logan at the Court of Pebung : nm 
Murray's Home and ial Library. 











